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The Orange
I. DESCRIPTION

(1)   Tree

(a)   Height

(b)  Branches

(c)   Leaves

(1) Shape

(d)  Blossom

(1)   Color

(2)   Shape

(3)   Fragrance

(2)  Fruit

(a)   Shape

(b)   Color

(c)  Kinds

(1)   Navels

(2)  Blood Orange

(3)  Russets

(4)  Mandarins
II. PRODUCTION

(1)   Mediterranean countries

(2)   India and the East Indies

(3)  North and South America

(a)  United States

(b)  Brazil

(e)   Other countries
III. HARVEST

(1)   Picking

(2)   Sorting

(3)   Packing

(4)   Shipping
Questions on tie Orange

Of what continent is the orange a
native ?

What countries are the chief pro-
ducers of oranges?

On what kinds of soil does the orange
thrive?

,   Name three common varieties.   De-
scribe each as well as you can.

What is the average height of an
orange tree?

What are the chief orange-producing
states of the United States?

How are oranges prepared for ship-
ment?

What conditions cause a variation
in the average crop in the United
States?

Why are orange blossoms popular
with brides?

What can you say about the lon-
gevity of the orange tree?

sists of a collection of oblong segments, filled
with a sugary and refreshing juiee and in
most varieties containing several seeds. There
are many varieties under cultivation, but
those in greatest demand in the United
States are the navels, which are seedless. This
orange was introduced from Brazil and is
now grown in large quantities in California.
Blood oranges are so called from the color of
their juice, which is dark red. The oranges
grown in Florida are generally known ag
russets. They are of a lighter yellow than
the others, and the peel has a bronze coat
which gives the orange its name. The man-
darin orange, introduced from China, is
small and somewhat flattened.

Cultivation. The orange is a warm-climate
plant. It flourishes in any moderately fertile
soil, if it is well drained and sufficiently moist,
but a rather stiff loam, mixed with some veg-
etable matter, is best suited for the purpose.
Grafting or budding on stocks raised from
the seed is the usual method of cultivation.
Carefully selected seeds are sown in well-
prepared ground, and the seedlings removed
to a nursery bed in the fourth or fifth year,
About the seventh or eighth year they are
grafted with the desired variety. After the
grafts are sufficiently strong, the trees are
planted hi rows in a permanent orangery.
The distance left between the trees varies. In
France, when the trunks have reached a
height of five to six feet, an average space of
twenty feet is left; in the West Indies and
the Azores a space of twenty-four or even
thirty feet is not uncommon. The ground is
kept well broken between the trees and the
roots manured. In dry climates water must
be supplied in abundance; nearly all the
California orchards are irrigated. The trees
require careful pruning, the heads being
trained to a spherical form.

Marketing. In good seasons the orange
tree produces great quantities of fruit; a
single tree will produce from 400 to 1,000
oranges. A healthy tree will bear abun-
dantly for fifty to eighty years; some of the
bitter variety produce a fair crop for several
centuries. Blossoms and green and ripe fruit
are sometimes seen on the trees at the same
time, but the bulk of the crop ripens at about
the same time. When picked, the oranges
are carefully wrapped in tissue paper and
packed in boxes holding from 100 to 250
oranges, according to the size of the fruit,
Average fruit runs from 176 to 200 in a boas.